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no satisfaction in writing, as women do, with rapid ease, and I dislike
everything I write this way. I begin to doubt that this style lacking in
density can have any value and sometimes fear I am hazarding a des-
perate undertaking, unworthy of all the other projects which I then
reproach myself with having forsaken for this one. I must admit to my-
self that this book does not touch me very deeply and does not reply
to any profound exigency like that which dictated to me my Nouvelles
Nourritures and my CEdipe. Yet I should not give it up without cow-
ardice, and the inclination that urges me to write it is great enough to
nourish the book. With each of my books have I not managed, on my
bad days, to give myself good reasons for not writing it? And as for
everything I think of this book today, is not mere laziness prompting
me?
I have returned to the piano, which I had not opened in the last
three months; delight at finding my memory so good, better perhaps
than on my best days. It was enough for me to work over them for a
few hours in order to bring back to memory all the preludes and fugues
of the Well-Tempered Clavichord I had learned, and even some I had
not seen in a long time, and which I certainly play better than I used to.
Read a great deal of English with an extraordinary pleasure, and
more and more easily. I do not think that my faculties are diminishing,
but a secret, morose resignation makes me apply them with less hope
and ardor. I aspire less to vanquish what strikes me as less impreg-
nable or less indispensable to my happiness, The satisfaction it would
give me seems to me more empty, and the time too short that is left
me to enjoy it. It is not without self-directed irony that I am still striv-
ing to learn, and not without smiling at my vain curiosity. Everything
I learn today could have been of some advantage to me twenty years
earlier; this is what I constantly tell myself, and that the heavier the
baggage is, the harder it is to move on when the hour comes. Then I
tell myself, immediately afterward, that of all fruitless anxieties there
is none more fruitless than that of death (though it constantly pursues
me) and that the part of wisdom is to go on living without thinking
too much that one must die. That constant idea of death, moreover,
does not exactly sadden me; on the contrary, I am unwilling to admit
that it should darken my thoughts. But, looking back over my life,
what saddens me rather is the thought of the little I have done, the
thought of all I might have and should have done. All the books I
should have written, so many countries I might have known, so much
happiness I might have caused. An unaccountable diffidence, modesty,
shyness, reticence, laziness, excessive understanding of the other side,
etc,, have constantly held me back, unfailingly checked me in mid-
course. I have always been paralyzed by scruples and by fear of hurt-